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There are ordinarily required 
25 or 26 of these special mat- 
rices in every font. Further 
informauion regarding these 
mortised matrices will be 


gladly furnished on request. 


MORTISED MATRICES— 


Another Exclusive Ludlow Feature 








Three mortised matrices, slightly 


parated, two cut in on one side, 





Lhe same three matrices set close 
together, ready for casting. | hey 
fit into each other perfectly. 





Section of a slug cast from these 


three 1 
hree mortised matrices, showing 





he perfect fitting thus obtaimed. 











Count the characters in the specimen of composition below which 
would have required shaving to work out the bad letter combina- 
tions. Then hgure how much time would have been consumed 1n do- 
ing this shaving or filing on a new font of single types and how much 
time in setting up the job. 

It required just 35 munutes to set this composition, as it stands, in 
a font of Ludlow matrices provided with the special mortised mat- 
rices which are now available. These matrices permit the setting of 
composition devoid of bad letter combinations at negligible increase 
of time and cost. And the composition 1s perfectly justified, locking 
up with ease and precision. 

These mortised matrices, available in all fonts on special order, 
constitute one more Ludlow contribution to really fine typography, 
efficiently produced. They will prove a godsend to the composing 
room executive who desires to set workmanlike composition with- 
out extravagant cost. 
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STATE HIGHWAY PAVEM ENTS ( 
To get best results and AVOID WASTE, specify Warren \ 


Wear-Well materials. Tests over many years have proved / 





the Wear- Well qualities of pavements made the Warren / 


Way. Twenty years of experience and thousands of miles 


/ 


. of enduring Warren pavements are behind our guarantee 


that 
Warren Pavements Wear Well 


Sa sine eer Oe ans 
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Write for the book of Warren specifications. You will iia 


,it invaluable to keep for reference. 
VY 
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Warren Wear - Well Pavement Corporation ( 
411 Vernon Street (Telephone Worth. 2466) Ivrone, Va. 
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©1931 


has been a year of 
satisfactory progress for 


THE L. MARTIN COMPANY 


beeause over 225 
new customers have 
joined the many 


satisfied users of 


COLUMBIAN INKS 


Enterprising Publishers and Pressmen 


will join the forward 


march in 1932... 


The L. MARTIN COMPANY 
45 EAST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK CITY 


Arthur 8S. Thompson. Manager 
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What is the Difference 
between “A.A.” and “O.C.” ? 


“A. A.’ — author's alterations or store changes on adver- 
tising proofs— admittedly cost money. Some estimates run 
into thousands of dollars annually and are carefully recorded. 


But ‘“O.C.” — office corrections — are invariably ignored. 
They are neither checked up nor charged off. 





And who will dispute the fact that it costs just as much 
to correct a shop-made error as it does to make an author's 
change, or change on a store proof of advertising. 





In this day and age of cost cutting, why not consider 
the adoption of the Black and White Contrast Matrix? A 
guaranteed reduction of 25% of all type-setting machine 
errors is worthwhile saving. 


d 
Cc 
If you are not already familiar with . 
the economies offered by Black and 7 
White and the unqualified guarantee d 
with which it is installed — Write! “ 
la 
h 
P 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION | ; 


(Sole Licensees of the Percy L. Hill Black and White Patents No. 1466437, 


held valid by U. S. District Court, Eastern District of New York. —Infringers m 
will be vigorously prosecuted.) . 
33 West 42nd Street, New York t 


BLACKRWHITE 


Contrast Matrix 


“Contrast Provides \“ / VISIBILITY” 
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Engineering Progress 


Winfield S. Huson, 
Reviews Engineering 
Developments in the 
Printing Industry for the 
Past Year. Cooperation of 
Personnel in Various 
Branches of the Industry 
is Appreciated. 





go past year has been one of 
deeper research and investigation into matters con- 
cerned with printing and in the making of the vari- 
ous units involved in present-day practice. It may be 
that the Second Conference of the Printing Industry 
held in Washington, D. C., in March had something to 
do with this, for while the papers there presented were 
excellent, discussion was unfortunately curtailed by 
lack of time. Noting this, the Third Conference, to be 
held in March, 1932, in New York City, will have a 
program in which there will be definite time allotments 
to permit pertinent discussion, to which discussers will 
be glad to conform. 

Newspapers are giving much attention to color work; new 
multicolor web presses have been installed and are on order, 
and it would appear that in the near future newspapers will 
be run in colors as regular editions, both in the body and in 
the advertisements. Already some papers are running ad- 
vertisements in colors in a manner somewhat limited but in- 
dicating that as fast as facilities are afforded the practice 
will spread. 

STEREOTYPES VS. ELECTROTYPES 


Discussion is still rife as regards the respective merits of 
stereotypes and electrotypes; mats are being sought that 
will take a sharper and smoother impress; stereotype metal is 
being analyzed to get uniformity of mixture and temper, all 
to the end that the stereotype shall at least equal the elec- 
trotype. A recently developed direct-pressure matrix press 
—— 

“Chairman, Progress Report Committee, Printing Industries Division, 
American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


Cuts used by courtesy of Mechanical Engineering. 


(PRINTING INDusTRIEs Division, A. S. M. E.) 


By WINFIELD S. Huson* 


is shown in Figure 1. The form with matrix and blanket on 
it is prepared on the front apron, then passed on to an elec- 
trically heated bed directly under the heavy platen, and 
pressure applied automatically; an adjustable device relieves 
intense pressure, thereby allowing for expansion under heat. 
The upper platen makes the impression, and the lower 
platen or bed dries the matrix. By this method, it is said, a 
uniform pressure is exerted over the entire face of a form, 
and as the bed is heated by electrical heating units so placed 
as to afford an even distribution of heat, the matrix is thor- 
oughly and rapidly dried. Used in conjunction with spe- 
cially prepared matrices chemically treated and having a 
degree of plasticity, it is asserted that there is no difficulty in 
obtaining a perfect mold having a smooth, hard, glass-like 
surface which will be reproduced in the stereotype with 
characteristic halftone sharpness. 
MECHANICAL CURVING OF FLAT PLATES 

With the view of avoiding distortion, a novel method of 
backing curved electrotyped shells is being worked out in 
which the copper shell is used as a mat in a curved mold, 
somewhat after the manner of casting a stereotype plate. 
It is claimed that by this method the mechanical curving of 
flat plates, with the incidence of distortion or stretch, is 
overcome, and that plates, say, for color work, can be pro- 
duced which will be true to register and of uniform face— 
something much to be desired. 

HARD RUBBER PLATES 

Hard-rubber plates, it may be mentioned, are coming to 

the fore, and color work has been printed from them with 


— 


a) es 
F Le] 





Fig. 1. Direct-Pressure Matrix Press. F. Wesel Manufacturing Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
commendable results. It is said that they stand up for rea- 
sonably long runs, take kindly to ink, readily free themselves 
from dust, and that no chemical reaction is set up when they 
are used with colored ink. Other research is being extended 
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to comprise certain synthetic compounds of which plates collotypy, offset, and gravure, the constant adaptations of si 
may be made, and this would appear to indicate that some photography and research in chemistry in the attraction and | 
material other than metal is being sought from which to repulsion of elements that can be used in printing, for in- 


make plates and which will give as sound or better results. 
PROGRESS IN PLATE MAKING 


The deep-etch plate for offset work is being given inten- 
sive study and development to adapt it to finer grades of 
work; photolithography is evolving into every practical 
application. Examples of four-color work show remarkable 
advance in the character of the work; the dots are sharp im- 
pressions, clean and in register, and while the making of 
plates by photolithography may be considered to be only in 
an advanced formative stage, there is nevertheless intensive 
research going on abroad in the development of this method 
of plate production. Photogravure finds an impetus in its 
extending use. Alexander Murray? says: “In photogravure 
a very important development is the marked growth in Eng- 
land of printing from intaglio halftone on flexible copper 
sheets. This is an economical, rapid, and fine process whose 
importance is not yet recognized in this country, but it is 
likely eventually to supplant to a large extent the carbon- 
tissue process. Rotary photogravure in colors is gaining 
ground, the process now being worked at a machine speed of 
7000 revolutions per hour of the printing cylinder.” This 
leads to the consideration of printing by the Pantone process, 
which, although having its ups and downs, still persists and is 
being aggressively pursued in research work and laboratory 
with encouraging prospect for a successful outcome. It is 
probably the most radical departure to date in making print- 
ing plates, for while progress has been made in the familiar 
methods employed teday and discussion as to the merits of 
this or that way for producing printing plates is prevalent, Fig. 2. Fourteen-Color Textile Printing Machine. The Textile 
there is the persistent thought that planographic or surface Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
printing will ultimately be the dominant means for produc- 





ing printed matter. It may seem like history repeating itself stance, the familiar oil-and-water feature of lithography, 
to go back to lithography and claim that this primary method have done much to bring about its success. ; 
may in some future development be the leading means. Yet ; 
as the method has advanced from stone to metal plate through PEE Ree Teer? ARNE We FOE By Sm fe 
ACTIVITIES ex 
+Graphic Arts Research, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Speaking of surface printing, there is one form that has sp 
not had a place in the activities $0 
7 a of the Printing Industries Divi- to 
“GA; sion but should have, and that 1s eve 
textile printing, though the fab- be 
ric involved is other than paper. rs 
ee 


It must not be inferred that 

ae : the 
textile printing has stood still be- 
cause some of the printing is yet 
being done on presses which have 
been running over eighty years. 
While improvements have been 
made, the method is essentially 
the same today as it was then. 

It is this fact that there has not 
been more advancement that con- 
cerns textile printers, and that is 
spurring them on in an endeavor | 
to find ways that will enable them 
to get still better results. 

Here it is that the Printing In- 
dustries Division feels there 1s 
opportunity for comparison of 
experience, practice, and opinion 
that will be helpful and profitable, 
and broaden contacts that will re- 
dound to the benefit of both 
branches of the industry. 





The copper printing cylinders 
or shells used in textile printing 


Fig. 3. Installation of Textile Printing Machines in the South. The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. are etched from transfers or de- 
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signs scratched through an acid resist by a pantograph 
machine, and photo- -engraving is also being tried. The 
material to be printed is supplied in the form of a web, or 
several colors are run in sequence and register. There is a 
system of blanketing peculiarly its own, yet having features 
that may at some time apply to other forms of printing in 
colors. These printing machines have been recently im- 
proved in details, made heavier, and strengthened. Fig 2 
shows a fourteen-color press; the large cylinder carries a 
blanket of several plies of thin fabric as a basic impression 
surface, and would seem to be turned by the large so-called 
star gear. However, this is not the case, the gear turns 
freely on its axle and drives the small gears on the 
printing cylinders, which in turn rotate the large 
impression cylinder by frictional contact. Goods 

up to §4 in. wide can be run, and in some machines, 

still wider. These machines have been adapted to 
printing carpets in sixteen or more colors, so there is 

a versatility in them as in other printing presses. 

Fig. 3} shows a row of machines in a print works in 

the South. The arrangement of the blanketing can  y,,..,, 
be traced from the machine in the foreground; Pere! Box 
first is the goods being printed, then a so-termed 
“back-gray” blanket which receives the “offset” “**** 
from the penetration of color through the goods. 
This blanket resembles the offset web used on cer- 
tain magazine rotary presses, being fed from a roll 
and rewound, and when soiled too much after re- 
peated runs, cleansed in a blanket-washing machine. 
Under the back-gray there is a thick, endless blanket 
which requires removal only at long intervals. The 
blanket thicknesses permit a strong impingement of 
the printing cylinders, thus holding the designs to 
sharp definition on the goods. 


Molten Metal 


NEW TYPE SHEET-FED ROTARY PRESS 


A new type of single-revolution, two-color, sheet 
fed rotary press has just been brought out which has several 
excellent features. It will print sheets up to 50x72 in., and at 
speeds higher than those of any presses now extant for sheets 
so large and fed from a single feeder; in fact, it would seem 
to be the closest approach to the continuity of a web that has 
ever been devised. Fig. 4 shows the press in its entirety, sheets 
being fed from a pile feeder placed between the pile delivery 
at the right and the press feedboard. A sheet is taken by a 
feed-in cylinder, transferred to the first impression cy linder, 
then by a transfer cylinder to the second impression cylinder, 





Thermostat 
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thence to a delivery reel and over a slitter reel to a chain de- 
livery which deposits the sheet on the pile delivery at the 
extreme end of the press. The plate cylinders are so disposed 
as to give ready accessibility for attaching plates, more than 
half of a cylinder surface being available. The gripper actions 
are gentle and positive for register, and the cylinders are 
tripped manually or automatically as in the case of a misfed 
sheet, yet if the second color is being printed on the previous 
sheet the operation will be completed and the device will not 
again function until there has been a first impression. When 
it is considered that the cylinders print a sheet on each revolu- 
tion, that the sheets are fed one immediately after the other, 


Sealing and Plunger Pressure Release Valve 






















Submerged Crucible Heater 


Plunger 


To Main Panel Switch 


Special Electric Elrod Oil Fed Into Mold 

Chill Point 
Cooling Indicator 
Water Outlet 
Water Jacket 


Mold 


Strip 


Water Inlet 






Molten Metal 








Sealing Heaters 
Throat Heater 


To Bottom Throat Switch 






Throat Heater 


To Side Throat Switches; High, Medium, and Low 


Fig. 5. “Elrod” Continuous Strip-Casting Machine. Ludlou T y po- 
graph Co., Chicago, Il. 


that blank space on the cylinders is reduced to a minimum— 
which means slow surface speed, that the inking mechan- 
isms are provided with every means for complete distribution, 
and among other things that the oiling system is equipped 
with the nested type of oil tubes, it would seem that the ma- 
chine itself and the facilities for its operation are about the 





Fig. 4. Automatic Sheet-Fed, Two-Color Rotary Press. The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., Neu London, Conn. 
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last word in . . . construction for two-color flat-fed 
rotary presses. 


INVESTIGATION INTO MERITS OF DULL AND GLOSSY INKS 


Investigation into the merits of glossy printing ink for 
color work as compared with a flat effect continues and is the 
subject of lively discussion among printers. When water- 
color prints first came out they had an attraction of their 
own because of their very apparent contrast with gloss colors. 


L. S. Allstrum¢ in commenting on this points out fea- 
tures that characterize the effects of each. The glare of a 
shiny subject confuses its detail, he says, because it deflects 

. light, while a dull, flat surface is easy to see as it will more 
readily absorb light; therefore the eye will better accommo- 
date itself to it, and dull colors are seen more nearly in their 
true shades. It is not unreasonable to say that much of the 
tendency toward eye weakness is due to strain from reading 
matter printed on glossy paper with glossy inks which vary 
in color shade at different angles, whereas “‘dullset” inks, 
now that they are made with oil as a vehicle, vie with water 
colors, with the added advantage claimed that there is less 
blending and more permanence. Glossy inks, however, are 
being made still glossier, so that it may be said there are two 
extremes which in their range can be adapted to make reading 
matter more readable and color work more beautiful to the 
eye. 

RESEARCH WORK ON PAPER PERMANENCY 


Research work on the permanency of paper is steadily 
going on, and while confined more to the stock for records, 
newsprint may well be made better; for so essential is it con- 
sidered that printed matter be preserved for posterity that 
special editions are being printed on special textile material at 
great expense for preservation in our great libraries. 


ADAPTATION OF HEATING COIL FOR STRIP-CASTING MACHINE 


A novel adaptation of the electric heating coil is found in 
the Elrod continuous strip-casting machine shown in Fig. 5. 
The main coil being sunk in the molten type metal in the pot 
or crucible insures uniform heat at the middle of the melt, 
and as the metal is drawn from this point there is always a 
clean flow to the mold, from which it is extruded either as 
plain leads, rule or other printing material that can be cast 
automatically as a strip which will be true to dimension and 
have a clean face. The extent to which electric coils have 
been adapted to the passages and throats and the general con- 
cept of the machine will appeal to others outside the printing 
field as being very complete in detail, efficient, and adaptable 
to various uses where metals are fused and can be pumped in 
a continuous stream to a mold or other final shaping device. 


COOPERATION IS APPRECIATED 


In concluding this report, it may be said that much en- 
couragement is found in the cooperation of the personnel of 
the various branches of the printing industry, in the manner 
in which they have responded in a determined effort to aid 
in the further advancement of printing, not only as regards 
its engineering features but also its graphic arts side. Profiting 
by the experience of the first and second conferences, the third 
conference of technical experts in the printing industry, to 
be held in New York City, will be a decided advance, for in 
the hands of a committee of men aggressively concerned in 
all that applies to their work, a program of exceptional inter- 
est is being prepared which will appeal to those who will be 
fortunate enough to attend, no matter what their particular 
field may be. Detailed plans are taking shape and will be an- 
nounced soon. 


General Manager, George H. Morrill Division, General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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Combination Hand Ink and 
Proof Roller 


The accompanying diagram shows two views of , 
combination hand inking and proofing roller, designed 
by Messrs. Reiff and Leonard, two Philadelphia news. 
paper printers. 

This combination roller is intended for pulling q 
proof or a portion of a newspaper page or a large galley 
where it is not convenient to use a proof press. 

Its development was inspired by the misplacement 
of proofing planer and mallet which never seemed to 
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be in the place where they belong. The frame is made 
of 14 in. by 1 in. cold-rolled steel. The impression 
roller 2 is covered with pure gum tubing 1, and is 144 
in. diam., 10 in. long. The ink roller, of conventional 
type, is 1, in. diam., 6 in. long. The frame supporting 
the ink roller has one open side which permits removal 
of the ink roller for recovering, after removal of the 
cotter pin. 





Thank You, Mr. Lane! 


January 7, 1932. 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Upon receipt of the first copy of PrintinG EQuIP- 
MENT ENGINEER more than a year ago, I realized that 
here was an interesting magazine because it contained 
exactly the material which appealed to those who are 
printing newspapers. 

This impression has been strengthened with each 
succeeding issue until now I consider it one of my best 
guides in seeking information on printing processes. 

It appeals to me because of the splendid articles de- 
scribing new equipment and methods, giving complete 
coverage of every phase in the manufacture of a news- 
paper; is cleverly designed and presents a high-class type 
of advertising. 

I would like to see more technical research reports 
by engineers and scientists describing how they have 
solved problems encountered in the various mechanical 
departments of newspapers and giving details of what 
processes are followed to reach their conclusions. 

Most sincerely, 
T. H. Lane, Supt. of Stereotyping, 
The Cincinnati “Post.” 





— 
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Some Notes on Offset Lithography 


By Frank O. SULLIVAN 
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INTRODUCING MR. SULLIVAN 


In commencing a series of articles on Offset Lithography, it 
will be Mr. Sullivan’s aim to give our readers not only the latest 
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Frank O. Sullivan developments in presses and equipment, but also detailed informa- 
ment Becomes a Contributing tion concerning new and economical processes. The production of 
od to Editor on Offset press plates without the medium of photography, deep-etched 

Lithography for plates for long runs in mass production, as well as simplified 

PRINTING EQUIPMEN1 formulas and economical short cuts in the production of offset 

ENGINEER. lithography will be presented in order to make these articles as 






complete and informative as possible. 

Mr. Sullivan is well known to the graphic arts industry, having 
entered the printing field as advertising manager of the Inter- 
national Printer in 1903, afterwards becoming vice-president of 
the Oswald Publishing Co. Later he became advertising manager 
of the National Lithographer; following which he created the 
Offset Printer for Walden Sons & Mott, of New York City. He 
continued as manager of the phozo-lith division of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Co., and editor of the Inland Offset Lithographer. 

More recently he has been particularly interested in the applica- 
tion of certain papers for offset work.—Edifor. 


























them were built and a patent applied for, but it was found 
that for twenty-five years before, the tin decorators had been 
printing upon tin through the medium of a rubber blanket, 
and the Patent Office refused the application. At about this 
time, dissension arose among the builders and they separated. 
Rubel took one of the three presses to England and established 






L. MIGHT be well, in the first 
article, to give a general review of the field of offset 






























lithography since its inception in 1906—its increas- offset printing abroad; Kellogg took one of them to Dover, 
nade § ingly rapid growth, and what the developments of the New Hampshire, and for a number of years built the Kellogg 
sion § future will mean to the magazine and newspaper pub- press; Sherwood built a number of presses at the Potter Print- 


Press plant in Plainfield, New Jersey, under the name of 
“Sher-bel,” but finally gave it up to return to his lithograph- 
ing business in Chicago. It was about this time that Charles 


1%, § lisher, the lithographer, the printer and the photo- 
onal § engraver. It is generally conceded that not only the 


ting § printer and publisher, but also the photoengraver, will Goes, of the Goes Lithograph Co., of Chicago, applied to the 
oval § be vitally interested in the growth of this branch of Harris Automatic Press Co., then located at Niles, Ohio, to 
the the graphic arts. As a matter-of-fact, the photoen- build him an offset press. They built a very successful press, 


but it was begged away from Mr. Goes by the Republic Bank 
Note Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., where it is still running 
and doing good work. All this occurred during the year of 





graver has already seen “the hand-writing on the wall” 
and is turning his attention to the making of plates for 










the offset press. For years the writer has contended that 1906, and since that time between two and three thousand 
the photoengraver is the logical man to get into the of these presses have been installed in lithographing and 
production of such plates, for, through him it will be possible printing plants, and the demand for them is growing greater 
to get offset lithography down to the four-color basis—just each year. It is not so much that the offset press is a litho- 
asis done in letterpress plates. In fact it is already being done graphic press, that its success is due, but from the fact that 
| and some sample sheets, recently sent to the writer from a every revolution of the cylinders gives an impression. 
; Philadelphia photoengraver, show some remarkable results. It must be borne in mind that of the three major methods 
i One of the ablest technical lithographers is making such of printing, two of them—letterpress and photogravure— 
7 plates at his plant in Milwaukee, and he is employing photo- are purely mechanical, while offset printing is purely a chem- 
engraving methods in all his reproductions. ical method of reproduction. Absolute cleanliness is one of 
’ It might be well, at this point, to hark back to just a year the important essentials in the production of offset lithog- 
: above the quarter-century mark, to a little town in New raphy. The paper used on it must be free from fuzz, lint or 
Jersey called Nutley. It was here, in 1904 and 1905, that picking. 
; Ira Washington Rubel, a printer, a lawyer, and finally a lith- Dry lithography is coming closer and closer to success. 
: ographer, discovered by accident, the principles of the rotary When the chemical used in the inks, and the chemical used to 
offset machine that we now know so well by the name of the wipe over the plate, thoroughly coordinate (and they will) 
; offset” press. So-called because the image on the thin zinc then water on the press (the bane of the lithographer’s life) 
or aluminum press plate is “offset” on the rubber blanket will disappear. We will also see web offset presses, built in 
. covering the blanket cylinder, and then printed upon the units, to print two, three and four colors on one side, and one 
paper through the medium of the impression cylinder, hence or two colors on the other side, and fold and deliver a 16-page 
the word “offset.” This word has always seemed to be a mis- newspaper or magazine supplement at a speed of 12,000 per 
: homer and should have been “planograph,” for offset printing hour. 
s done from a plane surface. Projection—still in its infancy—will have a large bear- 
However, after Rubel had designed his press, with its con- ing on future productions of the offset press. It only remains 
tinuous rotary motion, he interested the late Andrew H. for some technical engineer to work out the relation between 
Kellogg, of New York City, and Alexander Sherwood, of mechanics and light, to make this method perfect in the pro- 
al Chicago, Ill., in the manufacture of these presses. Three of duction of displays and posters. 
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The Work of the Printing Industries 
Division, A. S. M. E. 





PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEREp 


By Epwarp Pierce Hutse* 


l. an effort to serve directly the in- 
dustry which it represents in the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Printing Industries Division of the 
Society is to sponsor the Third Annual Conference for the 
discussion of technical problems and developments in all 
branches of the graphic arts, on March 14 and 15, in New 
York City, with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. as the 
host in its new forty-story building. All of the organiza- 
tions and associations connected with the industry will par- 
ticipate as in the past. 

These technical conferences are held in the larger print- 
ing centers of the country so that delegates may have an 
opportunity to visit the larger newspaper, book and maga- 
zine, and general printing plants and also to inspect the 
latest machines at the factories connected with the industry. 
Following this plan, the Third Conference of the Technical 
Experts in the Printing Industry will draw delegates from 
all over the country to New York City for this two-day 
meeting. Four sessions will be held in the new building 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, with the four group con- 
ferences using a smaller auditorium. It is planned this time 
to have but ten formal topics, the papers to be preprinted 
and generally distributed well in advance, the authors to 
present them in abstract, and the greater part of the time to 
be given over to discussion. Outstanding technical men in 
each line covered by the formal addresses will lead the 
discussions with prepared comments, and they will be fol- 
lowed by general discussion from the floor. If the discus- 
sion on any topic runs over the allotted time, the group 
will adjourn to a later hour to finish the discussion. 

Group conferences will be conducted on the need for 
standardization of size, quality, permanence of paper; on 
standardization of thickness of printing plates, patent bases, 
and cylinder diameters; on establishing color standards for 
printing; and on air-conditioning data for printing. 

FIRST CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH NEEDS 


The first conference, an international one, was held in 
Pittsburgh in November, 1929, with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology as host. This conference was called to bring 
out the need for research in the printing industry. Leaders 
from all over the world actively engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the larger printing machinery or in large-scale pro- 
duction of printed matter stated their conviction of the need 
for research in an industry that fundamentally had changed 
but little since its accredited discovery. Every association 
of a national or international character standing for some 
branch of the graphic arts was represented by delegates. This 
conference marked the first time in the history of the print- 
ing and paper-making industry that every interest connected 
with it came to a common meeting point and set up a forum 
for the discussion of mutual problems. 


G. P. O. HOST TO SECOND CONFERENCE 

The second conference was held in Washington in March, 
1931, the joint hosts being the Government Printing Office 
and the headquarters of the Typothetae of America, which is 
the organization of the larger employing printers. The ses- 
sions were held in the auditorium of the Government Print- 
ing Office. This conference, at which there were 550 of 
the outstanding technical men in the industry, all branches 
being represented, had as its keynote the results of research— 


*Printing Engineer, Secretary, Printing Industries Division, A. S. M. E., 
New York, N. Y. 
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of some of the processes or machines that had been developed 
from the application of research. Several large rooms were 
given over to the exhibit of machines and appliances tha 
were covered by the papers presented. Symposiums were 


- conducted on air conditioning, on pre-makeready, on electro. 


type and stereotype plates, etc. Other papers covered ; 
variety of subjects. 
PROGRAM FOR THIRD CONFERENCE 
The program of events for the Third Conference of th 


Technical Experts in the Printing Industry follows: 
p 8 ) 


Monday, March 14 
Morning Session 

Welcome: By Edward D. Conklin, Vice-President, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., the official host to the confer. 
ence. 

Response and Opening of the Conference: Floyd E. Wilder 
Mechanical Research, Hearst Publications, New York; Chair. 
man of Meetings and Program Committee, Printing Indus. 
tries Division, A. S. M. E. 

Talk by Dr. Calvin W. Rice, Secretary, The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

Address: Application of Engineering to the Printing In. 
dustry (obsolescence, efficient planning, lighting, motion- 
time analysis, incentives, efficiency of machinery, and m- 
chinery production problems) . 

Address: Developments in New Printing Process (intag- 
lio, halftone, etc.). 

Afternoon Session 

Address: Advanced Stereotype Methods. 

Address: Advanced Electrotype Methods. 

Address: Premakeready Developments (precision m- 
chines, the McKee, Bryant, Claybourn, etc., processes, pre- 
paration of plates, etc.). 

Banquet: At 7:30 p. m., Rose Room, Hotel Astor. Toast- 
master, Arthur C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; former 
chairman, Executive Committee, Printing Industries Di 
vision, A. S. M. E. Address: ““What Is Ahead of the Print- 
ing Industry?” 

There will be demonstrations of several of the latest ap- 
pliances, such as the “electric eye,” or sensitive cell, tele- 
photo, newspaper pages by radio, television, wire transmission 
of a photo and cutting the plate direct by an electrically 
operated tool, the stroboscope for checking proper printing 
or color register on the web of a fast-running press. 


Tuesday, March 15 
Morning Session 
Address: Progress in Color Printing on Newspapers. 
Address: Progress in Offset Printing (web-perfecting, 
litho-offset press, making of plates, deep-etch process). 
Address: What Can Optical and Chemical Sciences Do 
for Practical Determination of Color Standards for Print- 
ing? 
Afternoon Session 
Address: Condition of Paper as It Affects Printing (pe 
manence, tests, relation to ink, strains, finish, strike-throug) 
causes of misregister) . 
Address: Relation of Press Speeds to Production. 
Special provision will be made for entertaining the ladie 
accompanying the delegates. Visits will be arranged toa radio 
broadcasting studio, to housekeeping institutes, observation 
towers, and pressrooms of newspapers. 
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What the Employer Expects of the 
Superintendent 


By JOHN CLYDE OswaLp* 


John Clyde Oswald, 
Explains Some of the 
Cardinal Virtues of an 
Efficient Executive. A Cost 
System, Properly Kept, is 
Compared to a Ship 
Captain’s Log Book. 





"he qualification most necessary 
in a superintendent, aside from the cardinal virtues of 
sobriety, integrity and loyalty, is that of manage- 
ment. He should also be a competent craftsman. Most 
superintendents are graduates from either the case or 
press. A poor compositor or stonehand or pressman 
seldom becomes good at anything else; the qualities 
that enable one to excel at his trade are those necessary 
toenable him to go higher. A superintendent who does 
not know a good job when he sees it and who, when it 
is not good, is unable to point out its faults and give 
instructions as to how to correct them, loses something 
in influence upon those under his direction. 

It will seldom be found that a superintendent has 
had experience in more than one department. This 
does not mean, however, that he cannot acquire knowl- 
edge of the operations of other departments. In the 
larger cities evening courses of instruction are given 
that are intended to supply this very need; and where 
such facilities are not available the information may 
be obtained from books. The printing trade journals 
are also constantly publishing articles of a practical 
nature and they are further useful in that they keep 
their readers up to date on new methods and devices. 
The superintendent who does not read the books writ- 
ten for him and who does not regularly peruse the 
periodicals devoted to his field is missing a bet. 

But, primarily, what the employer expects from his 
superintendent is results, and results come only through 
management. What the successful superintendent does 
is first to forecast his operations carefully and then to 
follow them through to completion. This means, first 
of all, a well-planned schedule. At the end of type- 


es 
“Managing Director, New York Employing Printers’ Association, Inc. 
Member, Executive Committee, Printing Industries Division, A. S. 
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HOLDING CUSTOMERS 


As to the superintendent’s attitude toward the cus- 
tomers of the house with whom he comes in contact, 
I believe in the doctrine that “the customer is always 
right”’—at first, and until the facts are ascertained and 
he can be proved to be wrong. ‘‘The voice with the 
smile wins” is another good motto for everybody in 
business. One never knows when a friend may be 
made or lost. In many printing establishments, 
especially if they do publication printing, the contact 
of the customer and his representatives is more often 
than not through the superintendent’s office. Cheer- 
ful and obliging co-operation, patience with fault- 
finding and petty exactions, and willingness to strain 
a point when necessary—these are big helps to the 
sales force in holding customers. 











setting and makeup of forms there must be presses 
ready for the forms, and a look ahead is necessary if 
paper is to be found on the floor when the presses are 
ready to begin the run. 

Standard cost finding systems, when sympathetically 
operated, are a great help to superintendents. By sym- 
pathetic operation is meant an understanding and help- 
ful attitude on the part of all concerned. Too often the 
attitude is one of suspicion and hostility. The opera- 
tives assume that a cost system is a device of the boss 
to spy upon them and to expose their shortcomings, if 
any. A cost system is not automatic—it will not work 
alone and unaided. Since, however, its conclusions are 
sometimes startling, its accuracy is often questioned. 

Such an attitude proves a lack of understanding of 
the theory upon which cost-finding is based. It is im- 
portant, of course, to know how much it costs to pro- 
duce the commodity that is being sold. The proper aim 
of business is to make a profit, and how can a price that 
will include a profit be determined upon unless the cost 
be known? But in addition to this desirable function, 
that of ascertaining costs, there is another equally im- 
portant, that of furnishing information as to cooper- 
ation, or lack of it, between departments. A cost sys- 
tem is to a superintendent, particularly in the larger 
establishments, what a log book is to the captain of a 
ship. When properly kept, it shows a complete picture 
of the operation of every job. 

A superintendent’s attitude toward his working 
force should be that of neutrality, yet of kindly inter- 
est. He should never be in a position of obligation to 
them. Superintendents have been known to borrow 
money from those under their direction and to accept 
similar favors. The statement that discipline cannot 
be maintained under such a condition is not open to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Linotype Mechanical Thermostat for 
Electric Metal Pot 


By E. L. TANNER*™ 


A NEW temperature control for 
regulating the heat of the metal in composing machine 
electric pots will maintain the temperature of the 
molten metal to within 10 deg. F. and may be adjusted 
for closer regulation if desired. It is designed on the 
well-known thermostat principle, and short, stiff 
levers securely held on a rigid cast-iron frame, without 
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the use of pivots or the employment of rotating 
bearings. 

The expansion element (15 in the accompanying 
illustration) is a commercially-pure aluminum rod 
which has a very high co-efficient of expansion, an- 
chored at its lower end in an Invar metal slotted tube 
17, which has an extremely low co-efficient of expan- 
sion. By the use of these two metals a ratio of expan- 
sion of approximately four and one-quarter to one is 
obtained. 

This very high expansion movement is carried to the 
main lever, 27, by the steel pin, 14, and the adjusting 
screw, 19. Both the adjusting screw and the steel pin 




















*Electrical Engineer, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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are hardened and ground. The main lever, 27, is mas. 
sive and strong, and is not affected by self-expansion, 
The lower end of this lever is securely anchored to the 
rigid cast-iron frame by a flat, flexible, hardened spring 
suspension, 20, which is not subject to wear or disloca- 
tion and prevents all lost motion at this important 
point. This lever, 27, is connected to the auxiliary lever, 
26, by knurl-headed screw, 10, for adjusting purposes, 

Auxiliary lever, 26, is connected through a link mo- 
tion to secondary lever, 28, which is also firmly an- 
chored to the cast-iron frame by the same type spring 
suspension construction, 20, to prevent any wear or lost 
motion at this important point. This secondary lever, 
28, is made of bakelite in order to prevent self-expan- 
sion and also to assure positive electrical insulation, 

The contact arm, CA, isa flexible steel rod carrying 
coin silver roller contact, C 10, at its lower end. Con- 
tacts L and H are made of coin silver, and are connected 
to the same marked terminals on the control panel. 
Contact C is diamond shaped, and it is also connected 
directly to the control panel. Contact roller C 10 is 
held by slight tension of contact arm, CA, against the 
pointed end of contact, C, so that when the aluminum 
rod expands or contracts, contact roller, C 10, is forced 
over contact C and against contacts H or L, as the case 
may be, with a snap action. The contact roller cannot 
stop in an intermediate position and there is always 
contact between C and L or C and H. 

As only a limited length of the expansion element 
can be exposed to the molten metal with a thermostat, 
it is important, first, that the elements used for this 
purpose have the highest ratio of expansion possible, 
and then that all of this expansion movement be trans- 
mitted through the compounding levers to the electri- 
cal contacts without loss or backlash. It is also impor- 
tant that the compounding levers be so designed that 
the varying temperatures adjacent to the pot will not 
expand or contract these levers themselves. 

It will be noted that there is a direct transmission of 
movement starting in the expansion rod, 15, through 
main lever, 27, and the secondary lever, 28, and con- 
tact arm, CA, to contact roller, C10. 

The temperature adjustments are simple. The knutl- 
headed screw, 10, has a screw-driver slot which may be 
reached through a hole in the thermostat cover. Turt- 
ing this screw clockwise increases the temperature, and 
turning it counter-clockwise decreases the temperature 
of the metal. 

Screw, 19, is used for rough adjustments only when 
first installing the equipment or after it has been fe- 
moved and replaced on a frozen pot. 

The entire thermostat may be taken from a frozen 
pot by removing screw, /3, and terminal plug, 6. 
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Winfield T.. Keegan —Stereotypers’ 
“Gibraltar” 


By J. FREMONT FRYE* 


Winfield T. Keegan, 
President of the International 
Stereoty pers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union. Some of the 
Details of His Career are 
Presented in a Short 
Biographical Sketch. 





Ax INTIMATE understanding of 
the technicalities, problems, hopes and aspirations of 
the rank-and-file of the membership, plus executive 
ability, are vitally necessary requisites to holding a posi- 
tion as international head of any one of the printing 
crafts unions. 

Winfield T. Keegan, president of the International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union has demon- 
strated the possession of these qualifications by having 
been continuously reelected to office over a several- 
year period. Mr. Keegan is successfully building on the 
foundation established by his predecessor, the late 
President Freel, and is known as one of the hardest 
working officials in the printing trades. Coming up 
out of the ranks and having worked both at electro- 
typing and stereotyping, in commercial and newspaper 
plants, he is in intimate touch with all technical re- 
quirements of his dual organization. In spite of the 
depression and unemployment the I. S. & E. U. is 
weathering the storm perhaps better than any other 
organization in the printing trades. 

Winfield T. Keegan was born March 15, 1869, in the 
Greenwich Village Section of New York City. When 
two years of age his parents moved to Bayonne, New 
Jersey, where he attended the Pamrapo Public School. 
At the age of ten his parents returned to New York 
City where he attended and graduated from the New 
York Public School at 13th Street, east of Sixth Ave- 
nue, 

Following his graduation he worked three years for 
a law firm, spending as much of his time as possible 
studying legal procedure in the court rooms of the 
court house in City Hall Park. Having relatives in the 
Printing trade he secured an apprentice position, 
‘atten 
“Superintendent of Stereotyping, The News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


through an uncle, with the Charles Craske Electrotype 
and Stereotype plant on Rose Street, New York. After 
completing his apprenticeship (his superintendent hav- 
ing gone into business for himself) he changed jobs, but 
owing to a lack of union sympathies the relations were 
not congenial and he gave this up to take his chances as 
a substitute in newspaper row and finally secured a 
steady position in the stereotype department of the 
Evening World. After one year of day work he ac- 
cepted a night situation at the request of the superin- 
tendent on the same paper and at the time of the sale 
of the World newspapers he held the second journey- 
man priority situation after a continuous employment 
of 35 years. 

Mr. Keegan’s union activities began about 40 years 
ago when he became a member of New York Stereo- 
typers’ Union No. 1. During his first year he was ap- 
pointed a member of the union’s executive committee. 
Later he became financial secretary, serving in this 
capacity for six years. After this he served as president 
of the union for four years and declined a renomination 
in order to support the late Thomas J. Carroll for 
president, who was vice president at the time. 

When International President James J. Freel died in 
July, 1924, Mr. Keegan was unanimously selected by 
his local as a candidate for this high position, was elect- 
ed by the parent body and is now serving his fourth 
term as International head. 

In addition to serving his local and the International 
union continuously in some official capacity, he was 
also given frequent International assignments, one of 
the most important being the reorganization of the 
electrotyping industry in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
1918. Since the formation of the I. S. & E. U., Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, following the withdrawal of the Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers from the International Typo- 
graphical Union, he represented his local as delegate at 
sixteen of the twenty-two conventions preceding his 


first election as president. 





Appreciates the “Engineer” 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I enjoy and appreciate the material devoted to com- 
posing room machinery. The descriptive matter on 
this subject makes a hit with all machinists in this ter- 
ritory. 

Very truly yours, 
ELpon L. Martin, Machinist, 
Galesburg Ptg. & Pub. Co., 
Galesburg, III. 
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Dry Mat Manipulation 


By Dry Mat BILL 


Box of the roller moulding ma- 
chines on the market made for dry mat moulding will 
be satisfactory, but it is important that the machine be 
in first-class shape. Look the machine over carefully 
and assure yourself that the bed is absolutely level and 
travels at the same rate of speed as the roller. The 
clearance between the bed and roller must be absolutely 


the same from one side to the other. 

When the speed of the roller and the bed are not uniform, 
or synchronized, it distorts the mat and causes trouble with 
buckles. 

If the space between roller and bed is uneven, the im- 
pression, of course, is lighter on one side. While a good part 
of uneven roller impression is taken up in the shave of the 
cast, the more pronounced cases of unevenness leave a shallow 
end to the cast itself. 

Occasionally it has been found that one of the guide rollers 
(those which the bed of the moulding machine rolls on in its 
travel from one side to the other) has a flat spot caused by 
the roller sticking from lack of attention, allowing the bed 
under the heavy moulding pressure to slide and so wear a flat 
spot. The bed upon striking this spot, will naturally sag a 
little and cause lifted impression, which defect is carried clear 
through to the printed page. The only remedy for this con- 
dition is a new roller. 

More often loose roller bearings will be found when check- 
ing the moulding machine. The test for this condition is to 
run the bed of the machine to the center; now place a pinch 
bar between bed and large roller, then pry upwards to deter- 
mine if there is any play. 

When this condition of loose bearings exists, the roller 
must be adjusted because under pressure in moulding the 
form, the roller will lift the full amount of the play which is 
usually uneven. This, of course, tends to cause uneven im- 
pression. In its early stages this condition may go un- 
noticed. 

Another item to check is the level condition of the mould- 
ing bed. If the bed is off-level in any direction, it causes poor 
printing and is also destructive to the type matter. This con- 
dition is readily detected by a heavy spotted impression that 
will show more on one corner than another, maybe on more 
than one corner of the mould at the same time. 

The height of the roller from the form is determined by 
the type and thickness of the moulding cushion used. The 
closer the roller can be used to the form the better it will be. 

There is still another point which may be well to remember. 
The underneath roller of the moulding machine must be kept 
clean and free from dirt and grit. In most cases where a 
“jump” is located in the travel of the machine bed, it is found 
that this roller has some metal dust or grit caked on it. An- 
other cause of the “jump” may be caused by worn slots 
which hold the guide rollers. 

ROLLING THE MOULD 

A common fault of many operators in moulding is to 
drive the impression too deeply. This often results in crush- 
ing the delicate detail, fractures the fibres of the mat and 
forces the spaces to unnatural depths. 

Often worn out presses, blankets, etc., make this a neces- 
sary procedure but when it can be avoided it will provide 
better printing tone and cause less strain on the equipment. 

The shallow mould, of course, is far more objectionable— 
its effects of smudge, and so on need no special mention. The 
happy medium will not be difficult to find by means of a little 
experimentation and the cooperation of the press room. 
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Removing the mould from the form should be done with 
care. Inits soft, green state it is often warped by an awkward 
gesture. 

Many operators closely observe the impression all over the 
form before removing the mould to determine any “misses,” 
high or low type, cuts or illustrations. By rubbing a hand 
rag over the mould these defects will show themselves quick- 


‘ly. The mould may be improved by scoring or cutting around 


a high or low part just a little to weaken it sufficiently to be 
pressed up or down as the case may be, while the mould is 
still green. It, of course, is advisable to remould low illustra. 
tions, particularly halftones that have not received enough 
impression to print clearly. 

MOULDING PRESSURE 

Many inquiries have been made as to the amount of pres. 
sure used to the square inch in moulding with rollers. Well, 
let us figure this out together. 

The roller contact approximates '4, in. at one time across 
the form which is, roughly speaking, about 7 sq. in. The 
measurement of pressure taken on tests with a direct pressure 
machine equipped with a gauge, requires 400 T. to the aver- 
age printing area of an entire form or about 500 sq. in. Now 
400 T. or 800,000 Ibs. for 500 sq. in. would indicate that 
there were 1600 lbs. pressure per sq. in. This would further 
indicate about 11,000 Ibs. pressure being exerted across the 
form. 

How much of this pressure is lost in the cushion is only a 
matter of conjecture. It is believed to be quite liberal from 
the manner in which it compensates for surface variations. 
If no compensation for surface variations occurred, the area 
of the printing surface would naturally be the determining 
factor of pressure received. 

A form containing 500 sq. in. of solid linotype matter, 
moulded with the identical cushion and set of impression as 
a form of but 250 sq. in. of printing surface or an open page, 
would receive twice the impression as the solid linotype page, 
for it would present only one-half the resistance to the roller. 

While the cushion will go a long way to offset such marked 
variations of impression, still the assistance of the operator 
to relieve some of the pressure on open pages and to increas 
pressure on the more than average solid pages is quite neces- 
sary for best results. For this reason, very few moulding 
machines are in use that do not have an adjusting bar so as to 
conveniently and quickly increase or decrease the pressure 
required. Where moulding machines do not provide a con 
venient adjustment, it is necessary to lift or increase the pres- 
sure by varying the thickness of the moulding cushion. In- 
asmuch as the larger portion of newspaper forms are of the 
mixed type, part solid and part open, these are considered 
standard. 

The mention of compensating for the variations of print- 
ing area must not be misunderstood to imply that it is neces- 
sary to adjust the set of the pressure with every page mould- 
ed. It is only mentioned so that the operation of moulding 
the type forms may be headed in the right direction. 

A very little movement of the adjusting bar or the shift- 
ing of just one notch increases or decreases the impression 
considerably. Unless adjustments are made intelligently, 1 
would be advisable to leave the pressure alone except in eX 
treme cases of large open spaces or full halftone pages. 


DRYING AND FORMING THE MAT 


After the mould has been run through the moulder it i 
now ready to be dried and formed for the casting box. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Ludlow Special Makeup Table 


To provide for even more convenient handling and makeup 
of Ludlow composition the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, IIl., has developed (in collab- 
oration with the Hamilton Manufacturing Company) a spe- 
cial makeup table. In addition to providing a generous 
amount of storage space on job galleys for made-up com- 
position, it has compartments within easy reach of the com- 
positor, for spacing and underpinning material in single and 


‘ 





double-slug lengths. It also provides storage compartments 
for leads, slugs, rules and base in stripe 140 picas in length. 


The compositor comes to know the location of each com- 
partment holding material frequently required and reaches 
for it almost automatically. Five of the compartments on 
each side, for example, are devoted to two-point and three- 
point leads, and six-point, twelve-point and eighteen-point 
slugs, either 21 or 2214 picas long. Another five compart- 
ments hold similar strips 42 or 45 picas long. 


Four Ludlow slug trays are provided, with slides to accom- 
modate them, and there is a drawer for compositors’ supplies 
on each side of the makeup 
table, both sides of which are 
alike. The cast iron top, 28 
by 50 inches in size, affords an 
ideal working surface. 


An overhead lighting fix- 
ture and a bin for killed slugs 
are supplied as extras, when 
desired, 


This — Hamilton - Ludlow 
Makeup Table provides a logi- 
cal complement to the Ludlow 
system of composition and it 
IS a piece of composing room , 
furniture designed for the 
fast-growing system of hand- 
set and slug-cast composition. 


For further information 
communicate with the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chica- 
go, Ill. 
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Latest Printing Equipment Mechanisms 


Harris 41x54-Inch Offset Press 


The following quotation is an abstract taken from a let- 
ter received by Harris-Seybold-Potter, 1385 Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, from Charles F. and Louis Traung, of 
the Traung Label & Lithograph Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
after installation of a new Harris four-color 41x54 in. off- 
set press: 

“We want to report that the press is going along very 
nicely. Such things as most lithographers did not believe 
possible, are, and can be done. There are many factors which 
made this press possible; the great improvement in the pre- 
cipitation of dry colors, colors that had a lot of tinctorial 
power and would still retain their brightness and perman- 
ency. 

“We make the plates so exact that when we put the four 
plates on, they are practically in register, and our experi- 
menting with the grinding of our inks to make them best 
adaptable to offset printing has stood us in very good stead, 
saying nothing of the vast improvements in papers such as 
the waterproof coating, and the extra hard sized papers have 
all had something to do with this great improvement in lith- 
ography. 

“Today, all we can see in the future for color work, com- 
mercially used, is that it will be done in four colors; it will 
be done by the photographic half-tone method, and until 
there is something better, it will all be done on the four- 
color offset press, because there is no method of printing that 
equals the soft rubber blanket against the hard metal plate, 
and also against the hard sized and rough paper, for fine, 
beautiful, and economical color work. 

“We have already done five jobs on this press. You know 
that this is the first four-color offset press that is running on 
label work anywhere in the world. We are certainly very 
proud to have bought the first one of these and to operate 
the same. We are keeping the press going right along.” 





Craftsman Micrometer Line-up Table for Lithographers 

For quick and accurate positioning and making register 
marks on sketches, negatives and plates. Measurements to 
within 0.001 in. are made with speed. It is claimed by 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation, 45-59 River St., 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Typical Arrangement of Unit Motor Drive for Straight-line High-speed Newspaper Press. 


Newspaper Press Drives 


By JOHN Liston* 


Dance the advent of the high- 
speed newspaper press, the increase in the physical 
dimensions of the conventional double-motor press 
drive necessary for operating such presses has compli- 
cated the layout of new press rooms, in that the drive 
seemed always to encroach on valuable space required 
for the handling of the paper rolls and the feeding of 
the press. For this and other reasons there arose a de- 
mand for a segregated system of drive or the applica- 
tion of a separate motor to each press unit and folder. 

Heretofore, segregated motor drives for rotary web 
presses have made use of a tie-in equalizing shaft or 
other mechanical means involving clutches, gears, and 
bearings for keeping the individual press units and 
folders in exact correlation for printing. 





The illustration shows synchronous motors at the driving end of five 
General Electric variable-voltage motor generator sets operating printing 
press drives at the New York “Times” plant in Brooklyn. High efficiency 
and improvement in power factor are said to be among the advantages 
attending the use of synchronous motors in this service. 


An electrical tie-in system of unit drive installed at 
the West 43rd Street plant of the New York Times is 
capable of operating two double sextuple presses at 
60,000 papers per hour. This system is unique in that 
the drives as well as the individual press units are me- 


*General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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chanically independent but are kept in synchronous 
speed relation by means of power Selsyn equipments 
incorporated in the separate motor drives. 

The synchronous tie-in medium employed consists 
of a polyphase induction-type wound-rotor motor of 
approximately the same capacity as the driving motor, 
mechanically connected thereto and arranged for 
chain drive to the respective press units and folders 
The collector rings of the respective tie-in motors are 
arranged for connection in proper phase relation toa 
common three-phase bus. The primary windings of 
the tie-in elements are likewise arranged for connection 
to a common source of three-phase a-c. power. With 
the simultaneous application of power to the motor 
primary windings, the respective rotors will each as- 
sume a position where the circulating current in each J 
motor secondary is the minimum, and the rotors are 
said to be locked “‘in step.” 

The respective motor rotors in such a system wil 
maintain their co-synchronous relation as long as their 
primary windings remain energized, and will develop 
differential “hold-in” torque equivalent to the break- 
down or pull-out torque as a normal induction motor. 
The slight relative mechanical displacement of such: 
tie-in system when referred to the circumference of the 
printing cylinders is well within permissible limits and 
is, in fact, smaller than normally obtained with a me- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Surfacing 
Machine.. 


For All Forms of Display Type Metal Printing Material 


* This is a precision tool, designed and built 
Some Recent Installations: with characteristic Linotype workmanship 
Gartiett- Addie Press, VC. and quality throughout. It is so simple in 
Central Linotypers, N. Y. C. principle, so certain in operation, so produc- 


Composing Room, Inc., N. Y. C. 


Fred A. Crowell, Inc., N. Y. C. : : : 
Suidihaidsbiaatieaiadia ws aa stration will amaze you. Production is con- 


tive in capacity that a five-minute demon- 


Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. tinuous, and anyone in the composing room 


Maxwell L. Jones, Washington, D. C. can operate it. Material to be processed may 
Oscar Leventhal, N. Y. C , 4 ; 
: easily be inserted and removed without slow- 
mil Menlo, N. ¥. C 

Charles D. O’Brien, N. Y.C. ing or stopping the machine. The depth of cut 
Scott Linotyping Co., Boston, Mass. may be regulated to within the fractional 
vaaaelasiiniiaibdheniianaditids part of one one-thousandth of an inch. Write 

Times-Journal Publishing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. the nearest agency for the explanatory de- 
Times Picayune, New Orleans, La. scriptive folder which gives additional detai Is. 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO -: NEW ORLEANS - CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 
LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA. * Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Newspaper Plant Air Conditioned 
For Efficient Production 
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By JosEPH A. OsBoRN* 


Win plans adapted from the ex- 
periences of some of the most successful newspapers in 
the nation, and with many innovations especially ap- 
plied to its own problems, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat completed in November a new building which has 
revolutionized newspaper production for that publica- 
tion. The plant occupies almost an entire city block. 

RADIATION 
The major portion of the building is heated by 
means of direct radiation. Due to the fact, however, 














Fig. 1—Continuous oil-cleaned air filter, air washer, the fan and 
circulating pump, St. Louis “Globe-Democrat’s” new plant. 

that it was necessary to humidify as well as heat the 
main press room, this portion of the building is served 
by an indirect system. 

Steam for the building is purchased from the local 
power company, which maintains a line pressure be- 
tween 150 and 175 lbs. The heating service enters the 
building in the sub-basement. Reducing valves are 
provided in order that the required heating pressure can 
be obtained. 

The direct radiation throughout the building is of 
the legless type, suspended on hangers. 

Temperature control is accomplished by automatic 
thermostatic valves, installed on alternate radiators 
throughout the building. 

USE OF CONDENSATE FOR HOT WATER SUPPLY 
CONSERVES HEAT 

Two hot water generators furnish the hot water re- 
quirements and are served from a line carrying approx- 
imately 40-lb. pressure. One of these generators is suffi- 


*Consulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo., by courtesy of Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning. 
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valve operated from a thermostat in the hot water 
tanks, for maintaining a predetermined and constant 
temperature of 160 deg. F. 

In view of the fact that the building is served from 
the power company and ordinarily the condensate from 
the heating system is discharged into the sewer, there 
has been provided a condensate pump. The function of 
this pump is to introduce the condensate from the heat- 
ing system into the hot water supply of the building, 

PRESSROOM IS HUMIDIFIED 

Static electricity is a problem in unconditioned press 
rooms. When a press must be re-threaded because of a 
break in the paper due to static, time is consumed. And 
time is one of the most valuable factors in newspaper 
production. 

Therefore, there has been installed in the sub-base- 
ment an air washer having a capacity of 80,000 c.f.m. 
The heating coils of the air washer are automatically 





Fig. 2.—One of the large recirculating ducts from the pressroom. 
controlled from a thermostat located in the press room 
to maintain an even temperature. 

The air washer is provided with two sets of sprays 
one controlled by a manual control valve and the other 


(Continued on page 28) 
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cient to supply the hot water requirements, but two 
were installed in order to insure continuity of opera- 
tion. This steam line is provided with a diaphragm 
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A storehouse of valuable decorative 


material for every layout purpose. 


HE Champion Decorative Material Book No. 2 think of the time you save! Without a question, the 
contains more than a thousand different decora- book will pay for itself many times over on a single job. 
tive designs in one and two colors, the creations of the 
country’s foremost artists. It brings to you, in com- Have the book sent on approval. If you don’t think 
pact, readily available form, the best and most mod- it worth many times the price of $1.50, return it, and 
ern decorative designs of the day. the charge will be canceled. But /ook at it, see for 
yourself how . . . with this book . . . you can save 
Original art of the highest quality is costly. Think time and money and produce better selling material. 
what you save when you use this book! Think, also, 


what this book will mean to you in improving the eye THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY 


and sales appeal of the literature you prepare! Then Hamilton, Ohio 


BY MAIL PREPAID 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Approval cage tae : 


Send me The Champion Book of Decorative Material No. 2. 
If I like it, I'll keep it and pay your bill for $1.50. If I don't, I'll return it and your bill is to be canceled. 
INNING. 6565 ccczcsescs Position 


Company.. 


Address... a ‘ Gwe eee 
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Composition Monotype Maintenance 


By Gro. L. Morrison* 


—_ machinist realizes that 
molds are the vital upkeep item on the monotype, but 
very often the maintenance of standards is a haphazard 
affair, or no standards are set. 

The greatest wear on composition molds is on the 
matrix seat which gradually wears down and affects the 
type height. The mold as received from the factory is 
built slightly over type height in order to give longer 
life to the mold. This wear can be lessened by periodi- 
cal attention to the bridge adjustments, and inspection 
of the combs of matrix cases. A bridge gauge is provid- 
ed for checking this adjustment, and frequent use of 
this instrument is a big factor in lessening wear on the 
molds and matrices. 

In order to systematize this work, it is well to pre- 
pare a card index showing the mold number, point size 
and height of mold when received from the factory. 
Have the card ruled by months, and make it a point 
every month to put down the type height of each mold. 
At a certain time every month take out these cards and 
lay them alongside their respective molds. Then when 
the mold is placed on the machine, put down the type 
height and file the card away. In this way you will 
always have an exact picture of the condition of your 
molds regarding type height. Other information about 
the mold can also be put on the card, such as the condi- 
tion of the cross block, point size, and the type paral- 
lelism. 

Establish a minimum height, for the class of work 
you are doing, and have the mold restored to height as 
soon as this limit is reached. 


*Monotype Machinist, Chicago, Ill. 


Where a variety of type faces are used, as in a trade 
or job plant, it is well to keep the low limit 0.917 in, 
but on certain classes of publication work, the limit can 
be lower than this. 


There should be a definite understanding in the plant 
as to what the low limit is, to avoid trouble in the press- 
room. Many hours are lost in pressrooms throughout 
the country because molds are not restored to height 
promptly enough. This is especially true in the case 
of a form made up from low type and many rules which 
are type height. The patching required and the press 
time lost will pay the mold bills many times over. 


Along with this item of watching the type height of 
composition molds, it is also very important to watch 
the type height of rule. The opposite is true of rule 
molds. Rule molds gradually wear so that they are 
more than type height. This is because of the fact that 
as the rule is pushed out of the mold it wears a groove in 
the base of the mold, and the depth of this groove is 
added to the height of the rule. A maximum standard 
must be set for rule. It should be held in even closer 
limits than type. If the rule is allowed to grow to 
0.001 in. over type height and is put alongside of type 
which is only 0.0005 in. under type height, there isa 
difference of 0.015 in. which will mean a lot of make- 
ready to overcome. Most rule molds now have a re- 
movable plate in the base which can be had as a spare 
part, so this matter can be easily taken care of in the 
plant without returning the mold for repair. 


But the important item is to regularly inspect the 
molds. 





Champion Publications 


The Champion, sponsored by The Champion Coated 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is devoted to bringing about a 
mutual understanding between the buyer and producer of 
printing. The publication seeks to diffuse the confusion and 
lack of confidence which exist between two business men 
dealing together in the construction of a piece of printed 
advertising. 

The editorial content, while devoted largely to informa- 
tion for the buyer of printing, also deals with some of the 
printers’ problems from a business standpoint. The tech- 
nical matter is of a helpful and constructive nature. We 
particularly commend the series of articles by The Tech- 
nical Adviser. Picking the right ink for the paper, hu- 
midity, and pointers about aluminum ink under a depart- 
mental heading and back-trimming paper, which is printed 
under the editorial mast-head will be of assistance to any 
printer. 

“What About Printing” is an illustrated booklet, designed 
to enable advertisers to capitalize upon the factors entering 
into the successful purchasing and production of printing for 
advertising. Tables showing work sheet and stock paper sizes 
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for various size booklets are given, as well as illustrated ex- 
planations of different kinds of folds. Several pages demon- 
strate how advertising printing papers are graded according 
to printing surface. 

“The Champion Book of Decorative Material” contains 
an elaborate presentation of borders, decorative motifs and 
designs; several pages of initial letters and swash capitals, 
as well as examples of artistic layout and page arrangement. 
Many other aids to the planner of printed advertising and the 
printer are included. 

The Champion and “What About Printing” are distrib- 
uted free of charge. ‘The Champion Book of Decorative 
Material” (9 by 12 in., 156 pages) is sold for $1.50 per copy: 
Address The Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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FULL, RELIABLE NEWS. e eee | 
Associated Press news ap- much change in temperature. 
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TO AUTOMATICALLY CHANGE THE LINOTYPE EJECTORS 
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TEQVQIETE EXSEsEee 3 


Mr. A. Q. Ellington, General Su- 
perintendent, of The Washington 
Post writes us as follows: 








* * We estimated the saving in our 
plant would be sufficient to pay for the 
equipment in a very short time and so, 
accordingly, we placed with you’ our 
regular order for 18 sets. 

* * The installation is performing 
satisfactorily and we are confident that 


the investment will be quickly returned.” 


2 or ae ) sure ‘THe WASHINGTON Post Co., 
: . - s : 4 ’ , l 7 . . ‘ . 
bn. — Gen The we A. Q. Ellington, Gen. Supt. 
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you may have relative to mechanical processes or methods. 


HAVE OTHERS HAD THIS EXPERIENCE? 
Editor of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER: 


As superintendent of a newspaper stereotype foundry, 
I have been solicited to use an asbestos-like insulating material 
for a covering on my stereo pots to retard drossing and reduce 
heat losses. 

Before making a decision I should like to find out from 
you or some of my fellow stereotyping executives all the 
advantages and disadvantages of this material for the use 
mentioned. 

I have been told that in one foundry the use of such a 
material was responsible for excessive antimony losses 
through skimming with a resultant impairment of casting 
efficiency and added expense in replenishing the antimony. 
I wonder if others have had this same experience? 

Your help will be appreciated. 


(Signed) G. T. B. 





“BLEEDING FEET” ON TYPE 
By JOHN VAN DELLEN 


W. H. P. writes: “You will find enclosed samples of type 
which were taken from a job 25 ems wide by 35 ems deep. 
The rest of the type in the job had good feet. These bad 
characters were not found in one line but were scattered 
through the job with about one bad character to every two 
lines. We would appreciate any information you can let us 
have on how to overcome this trouble. 


Ans.—From a distance we cannot diagnose your trouble 
directly as we are not familiar with the condition of the mon- 
otype on which the type was cast. We are, however, giving 
a list of the several causes which might produce “bleeding 
feet” on type such as is shown by the specimens received. 
They are as follows: 


(1) The pump body or piston may be worn which would 
permit poor metal compression; (2) The pump body lever 
bearings may be worn, which renders part of the piston 
stroke ineffective; (3) The pump may not be properly ad- 
justed; (4) The pump body and nozzle may be “dirty,” due 
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What Is YOUR Problem? 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER has at its command a staff of experts representing all mechanical departments in the 
printing and publishing industry who are ready to give you the benefit of their experiences and advice about any problem 
Readers are invited to submit their experiences. 
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To make it convenient, we are providing a blank upon which to write your query. Just detach it from this page and 
mail it to the editor of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER. 


to neglect in cleaning; (5) The piston spring may not exert 
enough pressure; (6) The hole in the float valve might be too 
large; the normal opening is the size of a No. 60 twist drill; 
(7) The piston may not be making full stroke, due to dross § 
or because of too snug a fitting; (8) Port hole and piston may 
not be lined up properly; the hole between the first and second 
piston rings must align with port hole in the pump body; (9) 
Bottom plug in pump body may cover, or partly cover, the 
hole in the arm of the pump body; (10) Poor metal or metal 
out of balance as to analysis, and (11) The metal may be 
too hot, or an insufficient flow of water may be running 
through the mold. 





MATRIX ALIGNMENT 


G. C. H. wants to know how long a set of line-casting 
machine matrices may be used before the normal aligning 
qualities of the various characters will be noticeably impaired. 
He asks what wear wou'd take place in thousand ths of an inch 
on the upper surface (aligning point) of the lower back lug of 
the matrices over a three-months period? Over a two-year pe- 
riod? What percentage of vearly matrix replacement cost 
due to this wear is a proper allowance? 

The conditions are as follows: The machines are operated 
8 to 10 hours daily, 12-em slug, production averaging 1800 
to 2000 lines per machine from 7-point matrices. The ma 
chines are practically new and the casting lockup adjustments 
are regularly maintained. 

Ans.—If the conditions under which the machines are 
operated are as you state, then there should no noticeable 
wear on the normal position aligning surface of the lower 
back matrix lugs in three months’ time. Where line-casting 
machines are kept in good condition and the matrices used in 
them are given good treatment, a font of matrices should 


— 





THE QUALITY DRY MAT 


IS THE 


CERTIFIED ACE 


Please see our announcement on page 30 of this issue. 
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Certainly 


YOU HAVE PRIDE! 
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Or 
HAVE 


YOU HAVE GOOD JUDGMENT! 


YOU HAVE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE! 


ONETARY gain may be the prime 

motive behind the struggle for busi- 
ness success, but it is by no means the sole 
incentive. Pride in achievement plays a major 
role in the battle of life. 


Mr. Publisher or Mr. Printer, we know 
you must be enterprising, and possessed of 
good business judgment, and we feel sure you 
have a certain amount of pride in the output 
of your plant. You demand that your finished 
product shall equal or excel that of your most 
formidable competitor. But do you demand 
that the printed matter from your presses 
shall be as near perfection as modern equip- 
ment and modern science can make it? 


Stop just a moment and think it over. 
Have you realized that one of your com- 
petitors might be blessed with the inspiration 
to adopt improved methods that would enable 
him to turn out better work than you? Why 
risk the chance? Why gamble on the future 
of your own business? Take the initiative! 
Be alert! Not only will your pride be gratified, 
but you will actually enhance your oppor- 
tunities for success through your ability to 
give greater satisfaction to your customers. 
And at the same time you will be saving 


money. 


apo 


Incorporated 


211 West Wacker Drive 






The particular equipment to which atten- 
tion is called in this connection is the web 
conditioning device perfected by Vapo Sys- 
tems, Inc. This accessory to the printing 
industry is a small brass cylinder, fitted with 
high velocity jets, which is attached to the 
press at convenient locations, so that mois- 
ture is imparted to the speeding web in 
exactly the proper amount to produce the 
best printing results. 


Vapo Systems heads will pay for them- 
selves in a very short time through saving in 
ink, paper and time. Ink is spread more 
economically and with better results on paper 
that contains the proper amount of moisture. 
Paper in perfect condition will run without 
breaking and, through uninterrupted press 
operation, output at the fly is greatly in- 
creased. Vapo Systems heads will eliminate 
static and relieve the annoyance caused by 
paper dust and flying ink particles. 


This is a modern, scientific development of 
the printing industry that an enterprising 
publisher or printer cannot afford to ignore. 
It will make you money. 


Write for particulars. 


stems 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Form-O-Scorch 


Centrifugal 
Dry Mat Former and 
Scorcher 


Thermostat Heat Control, 
Uniform Temperature, Low 
Operating Cost 




















This Machine Produces 
Perfect Matrices Free 
From All Imperfections 


SOLD ON TERMS 


American Publishers’ Supply 
Company 


P. O. Box 131, West Lynn, Mass. 
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show little or no wear in two years. In many plants where 
the letter alignment is imperfect, it is customary to order 
new matrices to replace the most used characters such 
etaoinshrdluemfw, comma, period, hyphen, thin space, em 
and en quads and em and en leaders. 

There are occasionally, some matrices dropped upon the 
floor, some fall into the vise mechanism, and some are dam. 
aged in transfer. In some cases, operators insist upon forcing 
“sneaker lines” through the machine. A “sneaker line’’ is one 
which can be forced between the vice jaws through encour. 
agement from the operator’s hand. When this occurs, the rib 
in the mold face may shear the top surface of the lower back 
matrix lug. All these things will have a bearing upon the 
amount of the matrix replacement charges. 

The following factors will contribute towards excessive 
wear on the aligning surface of the lower back matrix lugs: 
(1) The first elevator downstroke banking screw adjustment 
has been made with a line of matrices having worn lower 
back lugs. If this adjustment is made with matrices having 
worn lugs and later on new matrices are introduced into the 
machine, the aligning rib in the mold face cannot clear the 
upper surface of the lower back matrix lugs. The aligning 
rib will then shear the top of the new matrix lugs. (2) If the 
adjustment regulating the forward thrust of the mold slide 
is permitted to remain in a shortened condition, /. ¢., there is 
a 0.020 in. forward movement when the metal pot mouth- 
piece is locked against the mold, the mold aligning rib will 
rub the top of the lower back matrix lugs and cause them to 
wear off. This friction set up when the mold disk retreats 
from the matrix line is minute, but repetition causes it to be- 
come a serious matter. (3) Occasional contact of the end 
matrices in a line with the right end of the delivery channel 
back plate will help destroy the normal alignment qualities 
of matrices. This is caused when the operator raises the 
assembling elevator with too much force so that the matrices 
are jarred upwardly from their position on the elevator rails 
and strike or slur the delivery channel rail because they are 
held in a suspended position by the delivery slide long finger. 





Proof Press Ink Gun 


The open can of ink usually asso- 
ciated with the proof press in the com- 
posing room can be eliminated by the 
use of an ink holder described below. 
This device abolishes the open can of 
ink as a source of supply which in 
most cases is not ornamental. It also 
does away with the use of a pallet 
knife or similar implement to carry 4 
daub of ink to the proof press ink 
plate. 

The size of the holder depends upon 
the quantity of ink needed. 

This device consists of an ordinary 
automobile screw pressure grease gun 
with a nozzle and pet cock, the pet 
cock for insurance against meddlers 
and “wet paint” fiends. A band is clamped around the 
gun with upright piece attached to hang on the wall or 
on the press. A slight turn of the screw gives sufficient 
ink. Back off the screw to release the pressure and turn 
off the pet cock. In this way a supply of ink is available 
when and where needed, not on the side of the can, on 
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the floor or on someone’s clothing. 
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How to Use Metallic Inks 
By JOHN MaFF* 


Meerut inks, due to the grease 
ysed in polishing the bronzes, have notack. Therefore, 
soft, tacky rollers are a necessity. Rollers should be 
set high, to pass just lightly over the form. If they 
strike the form too hard, they will slide and wipe the 
form, instead of laying on the ink. Slurring will also 
result. 


Packing should be soft and cushion-like. Too hard 
a packing makes a mottled print. Very light impres- 
sion or “‘squeeze’’ should be used. It should not show 
on the back of the paper. The form should just “kiss” 
the paper lightly so as to properly lay on the ink. Too 
much squeeze causes sloppy edges, watery or uncovered 
print, non-drying of the ink on the paper and also 
causes the bronze to pack up on the form. 


In mixing varnish and powder for printing on good 
coated one-side label, litho, glazed and gum papers, an 
approximately correct mixture is § parts varnish to 4 
parts powder, by weight. The above applies to gold 
bronze powders. For aluminum on the same type of 
papers, 1 pound of aluminum ink lining to 2 or 242 
pounds varnish. Two-side coated enamel, book, etc., 
papers are very absorbent, not being calendered as hard 
as one-side coated. For gold bronzes the mix should 
run from six parts varnish to four parts powder, or 
six parts varnish to three parts powder, by weight. For 
aluminum the mix should run from 3 to 31% parts 
varnish to one part powder by weight. 


As these last papers, due to absorption, sometimes 
give dificulty in non-drying, full color should be run. 
There must be plenty of ink put on the sheet, so that 
enough varnish will remain on top to bind the powder. 
Ifa light color, or a thick mixture is run, the varnish is 
very likely to soak in and leave the powder on top with 
nothing to hold it. Under no consideration cut down 
color or crowd powder into the mix to prevent offset. 
Metallic inks, being surface driers, are bound to offset 
in most cases. It is this cutting down of color with 
powder that causes non-drying. I¢ is much cheaper 
and better to slipsheet than it is to run two impressions 
in order to get tight drying. For soft cover stocks, 
antiques, or bonds, run a first impression of cover or 
bond base. Follow up with one impression gold or 
aluminum ink in from four to five hours. 


Opinions on the proper condition of rollers seem to 
be divided. There are some who claim that it takes 
soft, tacky rollers with plenty of suction to get the best 
results, and there are others who insist that old, well- 
seasoned rollers are absolutely necessary for a satisfac- 
tory job. 


—_—_—— 


“In The American Ink Maker. 
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Let Us 

Take A Hand 
In Your 

Leap Year 
Problems 


vW 


HILE, of course, we recognize 

that certain local conditions 
may make your dry mat problems 
individual, we seek the opportunity 
to work on them. 


Our Service Men and our Research 
Department have turned defeat into 
victory in a vast number of cases. 
Out of that broad experience we 
believe we can select features which 
will point the way out of your diffh- 
culties, to smooth and dependable 
production. 


Let us try! 


WOOD 


FLONG CORPORATION 
HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y. 














ALWAYS UNIFORM 
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VEFTAFEOUX 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is already saving 
money for US... 


‘| HONESTLY BELIEVE that every shop 
should use VITAFLUX for their type 
metal. That’s the way I size up VITAFLUX 
after having used it for three months. This 
new Imperial compound already is saving 
us money. I am sure of that. It is a lot better 
than other materials we have used because 
it reduces dross to a fine powder free of 
lumps and visible metallics. It also contains 
certain ingredients which directly aid and 
improve the casting properties of our metal. 
We first tried a box of a dozen tubes at $2.75. 
We were so pleased with it that we sent 


in our order for 12 boxes at $2.50 each. 


“It is because Imperial brings out so many 
type metalimprovementssuch asVITAFLUX 
that help reduce our type metal costs that 


this shop always 


sticks to 





METAL 


THE IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
Philadelphia - New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 
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Newspaper Plant Air 
Conditioned 


(Continued from page 20) 


controlled by an air-operated diaphragm valve which 
is controlled by a humidostat in the press room. A 
constant temperature of 70 deg. F. and a relative hu- 
midity of 58 per cent is maintained in the press room. 
With evaporative cooling, a differential temperature of 
10 deg. F. is expected in summer. Fig. 1] shows the con- 
tinuous oil-cleaned air filter, the air washer, the fan 
and the circulating pump, before the complete housing 
was installed. 

It is the intention to recirculate approximately 65 
per cent of the air and admit 35 per cent fresh air. All 
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Fig. 3—Typical installation of exhaust ducts and registers in the 
stereotype department of the St. Louis “Globe-Democrat.” 


regulating dampers are controlled by thermostats in 
order that they will function automatically. 

Due to the large quantity of air handled, the circu- 
lating ducts are very large. Fig. 2 indicates a typical 
installation of one of the large recirculating ducts from 
the press room. It will be noted that it was necessary 
to construct these ducts shallow and wide in order to 
allow sufficient head room for storage purposes. 

INDIVIDUAL EXHAUST SYSTEMS 

In addition to the ventilation of the press room, there 
has been provided a ventilating system for the stereo- 
type department, the dark rooms and the etching room. 
In the stereotype department suitable ducts and vent 
openings were installed, leading to an exhaust fan in 
the pent house, which is operated by remote control 
from the stereotype room. Its function is to remove 
all gases and fumes incident to the operation of the 
stereotype equipment. 

Due to the presence of acid fumes in the etching 
department, the fan and all ducts were constructed of 
18 per cent chromium—8 per cent nickel alloy. The 
discharge from the fan passes through a 12-in. vitrified 
clay duct, extending from the etching room to the roof. 
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Dry Mat Manipulation 


(Continued from page 16) 


The mat should be carefully positioned now while it is in 
the green stage as it is easier to correct any of the apparent 
defects. Now is the time to set the line rules by pushing 
them down with the thumb. Curve the mould in the hands 
and you can readily see any of the spaces which have a tend- 
ency to raise up. These can be corrected before the mould 
is set by drying. 

Poor equipment handicaps the operators and requires 
skillful operation to meet the exacting performance of curv- 
ing the mould to the shape of the casting box without injury 
to the printing surface. This is particularly true of the 
tubular equipment as the largest problem is the inability of 
the spaces to take the same curve as the printing surfaces. 

There are many different practices employed by stereo- 
typers in meeting this problem. For semi-cylindrical equip- 
ment, a good scorcher and a properly moulded mat with not- 
too-deep spaces will cause little difficulty. However, with 
the tubular equipment, the small diameter of the cylindrical 
curve, doubles the hazard and more care must be taken to 
prevent shallowing of the spaces. 

The use of a good semi-cylindical scorcher is suggested as 
being advantageous for the tubular users because the tubular 
box has what may be called a “blind set,” and it needs the 
spring of the semi-formed mould to help adjust it in the box. 
Of course there is some danger of the backing felt coming 
loose when the additional curvature to the mould is made 
while placing the mat in the box but this can be watched. 


In the use of the cylindrical vertical type scorcher a special 
strengthening of the mould by pre-heating is suggested be- 
fore attempting to form it. Pre-heating shrinks the mould 
and toughens it. Care should be used to see that the mould 
does not dry too much before placing in the scorcher for 
forming. Squaring off the spaces by rubbing them flat will 
aid the mould in shaping readily to the extreme curvature. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASBESTOS SCORCHER LINING 


Scorchers will best position a mat when lined with asbes- 
tos cloth. Good results are being obtained with the metal 
lining but asbestos is used in a large majority of cases and is 
most suitable for all types of mats. 


Hot iron has a tendency to draw the mould to it which 
creates the danger of drawing in some of the weaker print- 
ing surfaces. Asbestos cloth distributes the heat far more 
evenly and is an absolute necessity for poorly-heated gas 
scorchers. 

Iron dozs not spread the heat and one spot may be ex- 
tremely hot while a spot in close proximity may be con- 
siderably cooler. This condition is very objectionable for it 
causes buckles. 

Asbestos cloth, besides providing a more even heat dis- 
tribution, acts as a cushion and helps maintain an even ten- 
sion all over the mould. 


Of course, you all know that the important function of 
the scorcher is to position the mould. Smooth and even posi- 
tioning is secured by having a firm, even pressure against the 
mould during its finishing dry. 

The scorcher cover must be correctly fitted, because those 
parts of a cover which do not provide a firm tension against 
the mould may as well be left off entirely as the same result 
will be experienced as though the mould was dried completely 
over the metal pot. 

_Dished-in column rules or wavy top or bottom of the mat 
atter scorching, are caused by one of two things. Either the 
mould was allowed to become completely dry in pre-heating 
or the cover of the scorcher does not function properly. 
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Burgess 
Chrome Mats 


A Laboratory Product 


A mat of Highest 
Quality 
Made in U.S.A. 
by 
American Workers 
of 
American Materials 
for 


American 


Consumption 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Division of C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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Identification Marks On Slugs 


In the December number of Who’s Who in the Com- 
posing Room there appeared a story about the method 
of etching line-casting machine mold caps with small 
numbers in order to cast the reference number directly 
on the slug. In this way it can be determined easily on 
just what machine a slug has been cast. It may be de- 
sirable to identify the machine upon which any slug has 
been cast on account of an operating error, defective 
matrix, untrue side knives, error in type height or de- 
fective type face due to the temperature of the metal, 
or any one of several other reasons. 

The story in part is as follows: 

Every line-casting machine in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office is numbered consecutively and 
lettered according to the division in which it is located. 
For example, the fifth machine used for patent printing 
is known as “5-P.” This number is lightly etched in all 
the mold caps used on that machine so that every slug 
cast will bear on the ribbed side of it the mark “‘5-P.” 
When the copy is being proof-read and an error is no- 
ticed such as a defective matrix, one can immediately go 
to the galley, find the slug and by means of the identifi- 
cation on the side, determine the machine in which that 
particular slug was cast and the defective matrices can 
be immediately taken out. 

This system is especially valuable where type in pages 
has been standing for a long time, as it does away with 
searching through a volume of old proofs to locate the 
source of an error in correction which may have been 


















made on a machine other than the one on which the 
original type was cast. 
A line-casting machine engineer submits informa. 
tion as to a method of marking slugs for identification 
purposes which has been adopted 














eer in the plant of which he has 
ast ; i ) +h: > 
inal ( charge. 
| ) 
| | i A set of steel letter punches 
| | \ (with reversed characters) 1/24 
| | . . . 
| | , in. high, is used to stamp the ma- 
|| i chine number in the casting edge 
‘el of the right-hand or constant 


mold liner. The figures stand out 
in relief on the slug. The numbers are small enough for 
use on a S-point constant liner. If punched to an aver- 
age depth of .002 in. no trouble will be caused when the 
slug is ejected from the mold. This method of mark. 
ing slugs has some advantages in those plants where it is 
necessary to remove a mold from one machine to an- 
other or where repairs are necessary which would neces- 
sitate substituting a mold on any machine. The punch- 
ing of identification figures in the right-hand mold 
liner is a less complicated operation than etching fig- 
ures in the caps. 
If the figure punches throw up a burr on the side of 
a small-bodied liner, it will be necessary, of course, to 
dress off the burr with a small oil stone slip or file, de- 
pending upon the hardness of the liner. 
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CERTIFIED ACE 


ANYTHING that we might say about the Certified ACE* 


has already been said and claimed for other dry mats. 


However, after all is said and done, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and so we respectfully invite you to put the 
ACE* to work in your own stereotype foundry and be your 


We sincerely believe that the Certified ACE* is the world’s 
most expensive dry mat to make, and yet it costs no more. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


| For dependable stereotyping—use Certified Dry Mats 


SSRSSOU0SE0 EOE ONG ROO 


New York, N. Y. 





| 
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Made in U.S.A. 
* Trade-mark registered United States Patent Office 
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Tariff Typewriter Face 

The January issue of The Linotype News presents a speci- 
men of railroad tariff composition set in a new typewriter 
face now available on the Linotype—8-point Linotype Tariff 
Typewriter, Two-Letter. 

“This is an 8-point two-letter typewriter face, bold and 
light face, with all characters made on a uniform set width of 
6 points,” it is stated. “Standard 8-point Roman reference 


COAST LINE 
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signs, figures, fractions and other characters used in tariff 
composition may be used with this typewriter face, or sub- 
stituted for any of the regular characters. 

“For use with this face we also offer vertical rules in hair- 
line, parallel hairline, and one point face—all on a two-point 
set-width—so that a complete tariff page may be composed 
in slug form.” 





What the Employer Expects 


(Continued from page 13) 
contradiction. If any favors are to be extended they 
should go in the opposite direction. Adverse criticisms 
of employees must sometimes be made, but no em- 
ployee, especially a foreman, should ever be ‘“‘called 
down” in the presence of others. 

The superintendent’s job has one feature that is 
irksome. It is that of responding to the calls of supply 
salesmen. If one were so disposed, the whole day could 
often be given to listening to sales talks. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many such interviews are fruitless alike 
to both sides. Still the situation is one that under pres- 
ent business conditions must be accepted. Some super- 
intendents meet the problem by setting aside a few 
hours on specified days during which salesmen are in- 
vited to call. The superintendent who receives his 
callers graciously usually profits in the long run. Un- 
fortunately all do not so receive them. Believe it or 
not, the following statement is true: A friend of mine 
who sells printing machinery was told by the superin- 
tendent of a large New York printing establishment 
that he could call on a certain day. No hour was set, so 
he arrived at 9:30 a. m. He sent in his card and was 
asked to wait. He waited all day, excepting for about 
half an hour, during which he visited a nearby lunch- 
toom, and while he waited he had to stand, for there 
Were no chairs in the small reception room. He left at 
J p.m. when the office closed. There was no mistake 
the telephone operator established that fact. It was 
simply an utter disregard on the part of the superin- 
tendent of another man’s time and convenience. It 
Was a regular policy with him and there were no tears 
shed when he subsequently lost his job. 
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Newspaper Press Drives 
(Continued from page 18) 


chanical system of press drive involving backlash and 
torsional deflection of shafting. 


The tie-in elements of such a system will not develop 
a driving torque themselves and will therefore remain 
at standstill unless driven by some external means. 
When applied to individual press units, such a system 
provides a synchronous tie-in medium at standstill as 
well as at all running speeds. Any unbalancing in the 
power requirements for the different press units will be 
equalized through the tie-in elements and evidenced by 
a flow of energy to or from the various secondary wind- 
ings of the tie-in motors. In order to maintain a tie-in 
ring frequency at top speed for such a combination, the 
motors are driven counter to their normal rotation as 
induction motors; hence the ring frequency, which is 
the same as the impressed primary frequency at stand- 
still, increases proportionately with the speed. 


The shunt-wound d-c. driving motors are provided 
with constant field excitation, are direct connected to 
the tie-in elements, and are arranged for adjustable- 
speed operation by armature-voltage control. The 
driving motors operate in parallel from a bus supplied 
by a motor-generator set using generator-voltage con- 
trol. Direct-current excitation is supplied from a main 
exciter on the motor-generator set. 





THE STERLING 
“Kleer-Print” 


Stereotypers’ Rubber Blanket for 
Dry Mat Molding. It will pay 
you to use the 


Sterling ’’Kleer-Print”’ 
Blanket 


Used successfully by the Leading 
Newspapers throughout the country. 


Price, $1.50 Each 





Write for discounts on quantity purchases 
and our special trial order proposition. 


WwW 


A Product of 


The Sterling Rubber Products Co. 


115 N. Jefferson Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Latest Printing Equipment 
SAVE MONEY = ti Nochesians 
WITH A (Continued from page 17) 


Waltham, Mass., that this is a precision instrument for pre. 

Rockaway Spaceband Cleaner paring stick-up sheets for hand transfer, making Precision 

layouts, lining-up and checking presswork. Lithographers 

will find innumerable uses for the Micrometer Craftsman 
Table. 

The frame work is of heavy sheet steel, reinforced and 

welded for rigidity. Two steel straightedges, geared at both 





You can save money with a Rockaway Space- 
band Cleaner. This machine cleans, polishes 
and graphites 30 bands per minute. It trues 
sleeve of band to give a perfect lockup of mat- 
rices. Lengthens spaceband or matrix life. No 
crushing of matrix walls from adherent metal. 
Many American newspapers have paid for a 
Rockaway in one year. Compare these advan- ends are positioned at exact right angles. The accuracy of 
tages with dirty, expensive hand cleaning. alignment is in each instance reinforced by a strong steel rod 
connecting both gears. Each straightedge is provided with 
both an automatic self-inking marker and a scratch marker, 
THE ROCKAWAY COMPANY Combination guides and clamps secure the sheet im exact 

position desired. Each straightedge is equipped with microm- 
5409 Vliet Street Milwaukee, Wis. eter mechanism with dial having 250 graduations of 0.001 


in. each, spaced 1 16 in. apart. One complete turn of the 
dial operates the straightedge a full range of '%4 in. The 


T 4 E M A K G A ( | larger movements of the straightedges are rapidly made by 
hand to within \% in. of the final position. Scales gradu- 
ated to 1 16 in. indicate the distance of the long move- 


Automatic Metal Feeders eee 


At the ' in. distance the gears are locked by lowering 





Write for complete information and prices. 











adaptable equally well ‘“‘in-the-line” for newspaper compo 
sition and for book and job shops. No shifting of magazines 
is necessary to change from one face to another, the time of 
matrix travel to the assembler is the same as that of any 

than the Margach a aR sae : Ree ar 
AR EN eR single distributor machine. A single distributor box feeds 4 

ich n ; cen 
‘ - Sit on ays map anil matrices directly to their respective distributors. 


of $75.00, but its life of 100% efficiency is _- Model C Chain Magazine Shift.—An improvement which 
anteed for ten years—and will undoubtedly last 
indefinitely, 10,000 users can testify to this. Among 
our sales representatives are the Mergenthaler Lino- —— 


ae THE QUALITY DRY MAT 
MARGA m a 
er ire. CO... a6IC CERTIFIED ACE 


213 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK CITY Please see our announcement on page 30 of this issue. 


—— 


the Printing Industry 
can answer its pur- 
pose more effectively 





has been designed to save time and energy of operators. 
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for the straightedge to 1/16 in. from the table surface. The 
micrometer mechanism is then operated, moving the straight- 
Linotype edge to the exact 0.001 in. measurement desired. The sur- 
face is adjustable up or down to a range of 2 in., the move- 
Intertype ment being measured by an indicator. 
The surface is heavy plate glass, painted black on the f 
Monotype under side. No illuminating means are provided. A steel 
storage shelf is provided below. The automatic ink markers 
Ludlow will mark on paper, celluloid, glass or metal. 
Elrod Intertype Features Introduced During 1931 
a New Model F Mixer Machine—Its versatility makes it 
No other article in 
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Strength and spirit. 
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Three turns of a handle at the right of the keyboard makes a 
shift from one magazine to another. The new chain shift 
mechanism also automatically controls the opening and clos- 
ing of the channel entrances. 

‘First. Elevator Sustaining Shoe-—When casting in the 
auxiliary position the first elevator is not supported by the 
cam. A new Intertype friction shoe momentarily supports 
or clamps the elevator against dropping while the characters 
on the slug are pulling away from the matrices. This device 
isintended to prevent shearing of descending characters. 

Foot Pedal for Vise Release-—This device consists of a 
handy foot pedal for releasing the vise stop pin when it is 
necessary to turn the vise down to its lowest position. 

Mold Cooling Air Blower—The air outlet nozzle has been 
enlarged and located to direct the air blast so as to cool the 
mold. A multiple blade fan similar to that employed in 
vacuum cleaners generates the high pressure air current. 

Driving Belts: —A new kind of round belt known as ‘‘end- 
less cord rubber” has been adopted for driving the assembler 
keyboard, distributor, and pi-stacker on Intertype machines. 

Molds for Heads and Display Faces.—A special mold is 
now available for casting more solid slugs and better faces 
for head-letter work. The design is such that the slugs will 
withstand the heavy pressure of the dry mat process without 
sinking or caving-in of the characters. 

Multiple Slug-Casting Device—After this attachment is 
once set, the machine will automatically cast the desired 
number of slugs without attention of the operator. After the 
last slug is cast, the line will be automatically distributed in 
the usual manner and the machine will stop. 

Knife Wiper.—The brass “flag” or wiper for the side-trim- 
ming knives is now formed and secured to the wiper rod by 
means of flanges so it will not work loose and cause damage 
to the slug face or ejector. The rod is counterbored to receive 
lock washers for two holding screws 

Aluminum Sleeve on Pot Plunger Rod.—AIll Intertype pot 
pump plunger rods are protected against excessive accumu- 
lation of chilled metal by an aluminum sleeve. The best con- 
ductivity of aluminum is very high compared to steel, so that 
the heated aluminum sleeve prevents the somewhat cooler 
metal at the surface of the pot from sticking to it. 





Inspiration 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


Hix: is the secret of inspiration. 
Tell yourself that tens of thousands of people no more 
intelligent than yourself have mastered problems as 
dificult as those that now beset you. 

Such courage as I have in business springs from this 
source. Thinking of hard times sometimes alarms me, 
but I conclude that if I go under I will have plenty of 
company. I do not see how I can fail while hundreds 
of others no more industrious or alert succeed. 

If you look for bogeymen you'll find them every- 
where. A child who has never been told that bogey- 
men lurk in dark corners ready to jump at little chil- 
dren walks into an empty house at night without a 
thought of danger. . 

None of us need to fear anything except the conse- 
quences of our own shiftlessness and folly. The world 
won't feed us if we refuse to make ourselves useful, but 
neither the world nor nature intends that the struggle 
for existence shall be an unbearable tax on human 
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ALL SPACEBANDS 
ARE NOT ALIKE! 


A casual inspection may reveal no differences 
—but as a matter of fact there may be many — 
readily apparent to the expert eye. 


No purchase of bands should be dependent 
on price. The resultant loss, direct or indirect 
may be great. 





Star Spacebands have been favorably regarded for 
years because of the meticulous attention given to their 
manufacture. Each one ‘mikes up” like the other at all 
points — the backs of the sleeves are ground to prevent 
possibility of hairlines — the face of the sleeve is polished 
twice to reduce the tendency to ‘‘take metal’’— sleeves 
and wedges are 90‘; interchangeable, a tribute to the 
accuracy of their fashioning. In addition they are equip- 
ped with the patented steel eccentric stop pin that is so 
advantageous in changing sleeves. 


STANDARDIZE ON “STARS” FOR LOWER COSTS 


New Low Prices— Medium thick $1.00 each; extra 
thick $1.15; thin $1.10; extra thin $1.10; special $1.25. 


Each 10c less in lots of 100. On special type, 20c less. 





Linotype Parts Corporation 
270 Lafayette St. 314 West 10th St. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 











THE MONARCH 
ee © METAL RENOVATOR 


is used in stereotyping departments for the direct reclaiming 
of new metal from dross. 


It occupies but two and 
one-half feet of space and 
is placed preferably near 
the larger stereotype pots 
from which the dross is 
skimmed. The dross can 
be immediately thrown 
into the Renovator, thus 
eliminating storage of 
same in cans and the pack- 
ing for shipment to the 
smelter. 

The Monarch Metal Ren- 
ovator will reclaim from 
65 to 75% new metal 
from your dross, thereby 
effecting a substantial sav- 
ing and maintaining the 
quality of your metal. 


Write for Catalog P.E.E. 








The Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
701-702 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
Works, Curtis Bay, Mp. 
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Shitty Pour 
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MONOTYPE PARTS REBUILT 


and 
New Monotype Accessories 
Prompt Service— Less Expensive — All Work Guaranteed 
(Customers Everywhere—Send for Price List) 


NEWTON MACHINE CO. 


211 High Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











Linotype and Intertype Repair Service 


Molds—side knives—back knives—tst elev. back jaws— 
spacebands—dist. box bars—2nd elev. bars—magazines— 
motors—dist. screws made like new—driving shafts bushed b 
—general repairing of parts. Also make special Linotype 
and Intertype tools—Matrix ear file gauge $2.50—maga- 

4 zine expander $4.50—magazine broach $4.50—liner cut- 
ting gauge $25.00—fiber motor pinions for all makes of 
motors and special pinions made to order. 


William Reid & Co. 


537 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago « Iilinois 








NEW — USED — REBUILT 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE 


Parts, Accessories, Repairs 
Bought, Sold, Traded 


Tell us about your surplus typesetting machine equipment, and 
get our price on what you need. Have hundreds of fonts always 
on hand, $5 up. Our new magazines, $125: split magazines, $90; 
molds, $60; spacebands, 90c; liners, $1.25. Many other bargains 
averaging savings of one-third to one-half on guaranteed material. 


Frank A. Montgomery e 


Towanda 
Pennsylvania 














SAW -TRIMMERS 2232.0: 


Routers, Stereotype Saws, Jig Saws TWORICHARDIZED 
oe MILLERS ON HAND 

BULLDOG *’ SAFETY CLAMPS AND DIRT-PROOF 
SPEED GAUGES FOR MILLER, ETc. STEEL RULE 


J. A.RICHARDS CO. ttencas DIES 














THE QUALITY DRY MAT 


IS THE 


CERTIFIED ACE 


Please see our announcement on page 30 of this Issue. 








Manufacturing Opportunity 


For sale, complete manufacturing and sales rights on de- 
vice used in all stereotype foundries and pressrooms. The 
device has been extensively advertised. Sales possibilities 
excellent. Patent applied for. An ideal addition for any 
manufacturer with salesmen calling regularly on the 
printing trade. For full particulars, write— 


Box 12, Printing Equipment Engineer 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


Freund Made Chief Engineer 


Herman R. Freund, who has been works manager of 
the Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1928, has 
been promoted to the newly-created position of Chief Engi. 
neer. In this position Mr. Freund will devote himself pri. 
marily to problems of development and engineering and will 
be occupied with the design of the products to be manufac. 
tured, with the direction of research and development and of 
the engineering department. 

















New Catalogs, Books and 
Bulletins 


Readers of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER who are 
interested in securing any of the catalogs, books or 
bulletins listed below can do so by checking the litera- 
ture desired. Mark carefully only that literature which 
you wish to receive. Fill out the coupon and send it to 
us. The literature will be forwarded without cost. 



















Gas Heat—A 36-page, 9 x 111% in. illustrated booklet 
describing in graphic manner the uses of gas in industry. 
Done in several colors. The uses to which gas may be 
employed in the graphic arts are fully explained. 








Steel Shop Desks and Benches—Two illustrated folders 
describing steel equipment for printing plants. The line 
includes stools, cabinets, chairs, etc., made by Angle Steel 
Stool Co. 








In the Spotlight—Small circular by Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype Co., illustrating and describing adjustable keyboard 
light holder. On the reverse side and described Lug-Guiding 
Assembler Chute Finger. 







Folder on Saws for Use in the Printing Trades—Illustrates 
and describes the various saws made by J. A. Richards Com- 
pany. Also describes the Curved Plate Special and a Radical 
Router-Mortiser-Planer. 









Save a Third—A 20-page illustrated booklet, 31/4 by 6 
in., describing the various line-casting machine parts and 
supplies handled by Frank Montgomery. 









Super-Speed Press, Speed with Register—A folder by the 






Heidelberg Printing Machinery Corporation, illustrating and J 





describing the new press which delivers 4600 impressions pet 
hour. 












Now! Your Linotypes Can Produce More Type At Less 
Cost.—A folder (illustrated) by the Time-Saving Device 
Co., describing the automatic ejector set. 















When writing advertisers 
please mention 


@ PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEER 













Printing Equipment Engineer, 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature checked above 
without obligation. 
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The Last Word in Dry Mat 


























Forming and Scorching! 


WHERE CAN YOU MATCH the Fundamental Principle of Vacuum “Forming” Dry Mats 
with an Even all Over Casting Face, as produced in the STA-HI DUAL HEAT-PRECISION 
DRY MAT FORMING MACHINE? 


WHERE CAN YOU MATCH the Uniform Temperature applied to both sides of a dry 
mat simultaneously, producing synchronous shrinkage? 


WHERE CAN YOU MATCH the Positive Variable Voltage Temperature Control wherein 
the heating elements all remain in circuit at any setting of the heat controllers, enabling the 
operator to select the exact working temperature for either the Face or Back of dry mats, of 
any manufacture? 


WHERE CAN YOU MATCH the speed of producing a Dry Mat a MINUTE ready for the 
Casting Units, formed to the radius of a casting unit and with an EVEN ALL OVER CASTING 
SURFACE? 


WHERE CAN YOU MATCH the Efficiency of a STA-HI DUAL HEAT-PRECISION 
DRY MAT FORMING MACHINE, as a piece of stereotyping equipment, in producing 
ECONOMIES in the stereotype room by elimination of time; expensive Make-Overs in both 
mats and plates and the elimination of Expensive Impression on your Printing Presses, increas- 
ing the life of Printing Blankets, Printing Cylinder Bearings? Besides all these advantages in 
Dollar Savings —A BETTER LOOKING NEWSPAPER! 


STA-Hi NEWSPAPER SUPPLY Co., INC. 


417 Oregonian Building 703 Bendix Building 1235 Westlake Avenue, N. 
Portland, Oregon Los Angeles, California Seattle, Washington 


GENERAL AGENTS 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 So. Paulina Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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